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TT is the purpose of this volume to meet the require- 
ments of thousands of young printers throughout 
the country for a book containing complete informa- 
tion in detail^ and of the simplest and most practical 
nature, on the rudiments of job printing, and the pub- 
lisher has sought to fill it with information which 
those who have not served an apprenticeship at the 
trade will find invaluable. There is no pretension 
made at an extensive treatise on the art of printing 
and its various branches, for it takes many years of 
labor and experience to possess a thorough knowledge 
of these, and no one can become a good printer by 
merely reading a book on printing; but there are 
many things that one must know to be able to do 
printing in a workman-like manner, which may be 
learned and put into practical use by carefully study- 
ing these pages, and which will enable beginners to 
more fully understand the proper use of printers' 
materials and aid them in producing a creditable line 
of work in a business-like manner. 

The Author. 



THE DEVIL TO PAY. 



When Gatenberg, Coster and FanBt first began 
In secret, the great art preservative to plan, 
The ignorant masses, suspecting some evil, 
Traced all of their mysteries right to the devil; 
And thos the assistant who tends to the fires. 
And does saoh odd jobs as the office requires. 
Who handles the rollers and washes the same. 
By the name of the devil has gone into fame. 

As years crept along ^till they reached modern times. 

An occasional printer was short in his dimes, 

And once it occurred that an editor found 

At the end of the week he*d not cash to go 'round; 

He counted and figured to get it all square, 

The foreman and comps must each one have his share; 

When he'd got it all fixed, as he thought, in dismay 

He discovered and cried: **There's the devil to pay." 

So now 'tis a proverb, grown common in years, 
When worry or care at the office appears; 
When bills can't be met, or when trouble is rife; 
When bloodthirsty men seek the editor's life; 
When subscribers won't "ante," and ads are shy; 
When his "cake is all dough'^ and his form is all "pi"- 
A proverb that comes in the editor's way. 
And so he exclaims: "There's the devil to pay." 

— Harry J. Shellman^ in the Journalist, 




Definitions of Technical Terms. 



Alley. — The space left when two stands or two 
rows of stands are placed opposite and facing each 
other. 

Bearers. — Type-high strips of wood or metal placed 
on either side of a small or light-faced job to keep 
the impression even and to prevent unequal distri- 
bution of the ink. Bearers are also placed on the 
four sides of a page or job which is to be electrotyped 
or stereotyped. They are easily made of pieces of 
wood-rule as follows. For use on job press: Cut 
two pieces two ems pica wood-rule to fit next the 
iron inside each end of the chase. Trim the sharp 
edges on the bottom round, and round off at each 
end, then work them face down. 

Bed. — The part of the press on which the form is 
secured. The opposite, or impression side, is called 
the platen. 

Blocking or Tabbing. — Doing up bill heads, re- 
ceipts, letter heads, etc., in tablets. This is done by 
gluing the top and left side of any number of 
copies. Most all kinds of commercial work on paper 
is now blocked or tabbed before delivered. Lay 
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out the work to be tabbed in piles of say 100 sheets, 
cut as many pieces straw-board, same size, as there 
are piles and place one at bottom of each pile. This 
done, pile them up one on another with sheet blank 
paper between each lot, size of printed sheet. See 
that the whole lot is straight and edges are square, 
put heavy weight on the pile and glue the top and 
left side of pile. When dry, cut the tabs apart, and 
trim edges if they have been soiled. 

Body Type. — A term which denotes the class of type 
used in book or newspaper work, as distinct from dis- 
play or job type. Body type has two great distinc- 
tions, "Modern Roman" and "Roman Old Style." 
These are cast on every sized body, from Excelsior 
to Six-line Pica. Roman or Body type varies greatly 
in its thickness or width, and is known as lean, or fat, 
or medium. 

Boxes. — The divisions or compartments of a type- 
case. 

Brass Rule. — Strips of brass, type-high, of varying 
•degrees of thickness, used in tabular work, and for 
borders, dashes, etc. When purchased uncut, it 
comes in strips of two feet. It is far more service- 
able and economical to buy labor-saving rule (see 
"Labor Saving"). 

Break-line. — The last line of a paragraph. 

Brayer. — A small hand-roller used for inking a job 
or galley of type to be proved, and also to distribute 
and convey the ink from the distributing-board to the 
disc or ink-plate on a press. 

Cabinet. — A closed, bureau-like stand containing a 
number of type-cases or drawers. Job type should 
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always be kept in cabinets, when owners can afford 
them. 

Casting Off. — Estimating the space in type a 
given quantity of manuscript will make. 

Catch-line. — A short line of one or more unim- 
portant words, as **of," "of the," "and," etc., placed 
between two display lines in job composition. 

Chase. — A rectangular iron frame in which the job 
is locked by quoins for printing on the press. 

Composing. — Setting type. 

Composing Rule. — A piece of steel or brass rule 
with a beak at both ends, against which each line is 
set in the stick, the composing rule being removed 
from behind each line as it is set and justified, and 
placed in front of the line, thus forming a solid back 
for the new line. 

Composing Stick. — A steel instrument into which 
the type is set and justified and then removed to the 
galley or the imposing stone. 

Circular Quadrats. — Blank type or quads curved 
on one side, of great service in setting curved lines of 
type. They come by the font, and can be had from 
any type foundry. 

Curved Lines. — These are best made by using the 
circular quadrats, but in the absence of these, two 
thick leads, or brass rules less than type-high, can be 
bent to suit, and the type set between them. In the 
latter operation great ckre must be exercised in 
quading out the open spaces left above and below the 
curve. These spaces are filled in with various sizes of 
quads like so many steps. In setting a curved line, 
wherever the tops or bottoms of the letters are 
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the greatest distance apart, a space of the required 
size should be inserted to hold each type firmly in 
its place. 

Disc. — A circular, revolving steel plate, on the top 
of the press, back of the form, upon which the ink is 
distributed by the rollers and carried to the form. 

Display Type. — What is called job type, or any 
kind or style of type other than body type. 

Display Lines. — Lines of display type. 

Distributing. — Returning types to their respective 
boxes after having been printed from. Distributing 
is an art in itself. After the matter is unlocked and 
its surrounding furniture removed, it should be wet 
with clean water from a sponge. Place a composing- 
rule behind as much of the matter at the end of the 
job as can be safely lifted and place it, not too 
tightly, in the left hand, face about and upside<iown. 
Take then as many letters as can be freely held 
between the thumb and first finger, and proceed to 
drop lightly each letter into its respective box. 

Drive Out. — To space widely. 

Em, or Em Quad. — The square of the body of a 
type, so called, probably, because the letter em was 
originally cast on a perfectly square body. It is 
sometimes still so cast, but more frequently the width 
of a letter em is either less or greater than a square. 
The space occupied by type after it is set is estimated 
by the number of square ems of the size of type most 
used in the job which the space would hold if it con- 
tained nothing but ems, or squares. 

En, or En Quad. — The definition given for Em, or 
Em Quad applies to the En exactly, with the only 
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difference that the latter is just one-half the width of 
the former. The. en is one-half of the em. 

Fat. — Printers term any kind of composition fat 
which is more profitable to set than the ordinary mat- 
ter, either because of the more than compensating 
additional price they get for its composition — if it be 
the reverse of fat, lean — or because the matter is easier 
to set than ordinary matter at the same price. The 
same term is also applied to the type itself, when re- 
ferring to fonts whose letters are of more than the or- 
dinary breadth. 

Feeding. — Placing the sheets on the bed of the 
press, in position to be printed. 

Feeding Guides. — Quads, pins, or any of the 
numerous patent devices for securing the sheet on 
the platen of the press while receiving the impression. 

Folio. — The figure placed at the head or foot of a 
page to denote its sequence or number. 

Font. — A given quantity of type containing all the 
letters of the alphabet, upper and lower, small caps, 
figures, points, etc., assorted by the foundry accord- 
ing to the respective usefulness of each letter. 

Foot Sticks. — Flat or sloping pieces of iron or 
wood furniture placed at the bottom of a job, between 
which and the chase the quoins are driven or screwed 
to lock up the form. 

Form. — A job after it has been set up or locked in 
the chase. 

Furniture. — Pieces of wood or metal used for fill- 
ing up blank spaces both in the matter itself and be- 
tween the matter and the sides of the chase. (See 
** Labor Saving.") 
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Galley. — A wooden or brass flat, oblong tray with 
side and head ledges, for holding type when com- 
posed. 

Grippers or Fingers. — Long pieces of iron which, 
on the job press, grip the sheet against the bed and 
pull it from the form. 

Hell-box. — A receptacle for broken, battered, and 
useless type and other discarded metal material. 

Gutter Sticks. — Pieces of furniture placed be- 
tween the pages of a book-form. 

Imposing. — Arranging and locking up a form of 
type in the chase. 

Imposing Stone. — A heavy marble or slate-covered 
table on which imposing and locking up and unlock- 
ing of forms is done. 

Imprint. — The name of the printer in very small 
type at the bottom of a job. 

Indention. — The space left at the commencement 
of the first line of a paragraph. 

Justify. — To space out the lines in the composing 
stick. 

Kerned Letters. — Those of which part of the face 
hangs over the body. 

Laying Cases or Laying Type. — Placing new type 
in the cases. 

Labor Saving. — In printers' parlance this term ap- 
plies especially to wood or metal furniture, and to 
leads, and brass rule, which is cut up by the foundry 
in different but regular lengths, from four to fifty 
picas, and are put up in fonts. These pieces can be 
joined together in the job to form any length de- 
sired. Fonts of Labor-saving furniture, leads, and 
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brass rule should be possessed by every printer. 
They are economical and save a vast amount of labor. 

Leaded Matter. — Matter between the lines of 
which are placed leads. 

Leaders. — These are little dots or periods, cast at 
intervals on en, em, two-em, and three-em bodies. 
They are used in catalogues and tables of contents, 
etc., to carry the eye from the v/ords or subjects to 
their corresponding figures. 

Leads. — Thin strips of metal less than type-high, 
cast to various thicknesses, used for spacing between 
lines, etc. They come, uncut, in different lengths. 
(See " Labor Saving.'*) Leads are designated as 
" — to-Pica," the number being that fraction of a Pica 
which the Lead is, viz: a 6-to-Pica Lead is one-sixth 
of a Pica in thickness, or six 6-to-Picas are equal to 
one Pica; four 4-to-Picas one Pica, and so with the 
other sizes or thicknesses of Leads. 

Lean. — The reverse of fat. (See " Fat.") 

Locking Up. — The process of tightening the matter 
in the chase so that it will hold when the form is 
lifted from the stone. 

Lower Case. — The type-case containing the small 
letters of the alphabet, so called because it lays on 
the stand below the upper or cap-case, or the case 
containing the capital letters. This term is also used 
as to the letters themselves. Printers speak of the 
lower and upper-case letters rather than of small and 
capital letters. 

Making Margin. — Arranging the space between 
the pages of a book-form so that the margin will be 
properly proportioned. 
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Making Ready. — Preparing a form on the press 
for printing. 

Making Up. — This refers almost exclusively to 
newspaper, book, or pamphlet work, and means the 
arranging of matter into pages. 

Mallet. — A wooden hammer, the only hammer a 
printer uses. 

Matter. — Composed type. 

Measure. — This refers only to the width of the 
page or the job, and not to its length. 

Off its Feet. — When type leans in any direction, 
causing an imperfect impression of its face. 

Overlay. — One or more thicknesses of paper so cut 
and placed on the platen as to improve the impression. 

Pi. — Badly mixed type. 

Planer. — A smooth block of hardwood used for 
leveling the surface of type-forms after they have 
been imposed. The planer is laid on the face of the 
type and then tapped gently with the mallet. 

Platen. — That part of a job-press on which the 
stock is fed or placed to receive its impression. 

Proof. — An impression taken from a form before it 
is sent to the press. The proof is read and compared 
carefully with the copy, the errors marked on it, and 
then given to the compositor to correct. After the 
matter or the form has been corrected, a second proof 
is taken. This is again read by copy, and should 
there be any errors found, another proof or revise is 
taken. The last proof, on which there are no errors 
discovered, is called a revise. 

Proof Planer. — A planer covered with felt cloth, 
used for taking what is called a stone-proof. The 
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form as it lies on the stone is inked and a piece of 
dampened paper laid carefully on top. Then the 
proof-planer is laid down carefully and tapped with 
the mallet, until a good impression is secured. 

Quad or Quadrat. — A blank type less than type- 
high, used to fill out break-lines and other spaces. 
The en quad is the smallest, then the em, the two- 
em, and the three-em. In ordering type, remember 
that quads and spaces are a separate item and do not 
necessarily constitute part of a founder's font. 

Reglet. — Thin furniture, metal or wood. Is made 
the same height as quads and to match their various 
thicknesses. 

Quoins. — Small wedge-shaped pieces of box-wood 
or metal, used for locking up a form. There are 
many patent quoins on the market also. 

Revise. — A proof taken after corrections have been 
made. 

Roller. — An iron rod covered with composition, 
which, set in its position on the press, revolves and 
carries the ink from the disc to the type. Hand-roll- 
ers are also made for the purpose of taking stone 
proofs. When the composition is worn out new roll- 
ers may be cast on the old stocks or iron rods, by any 
type-foundry. 

Running Over. — Justifying words into the lines 
following, to make space for a word or more, which 
has been left out in setting or to be inserted. 

Setting Type. — Composing. 

Sink AGE. — The space left at the top of a book-page; 
between the folio lines and the matter of the page, 
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or, the blank space left above a principal heading in 
a book or circular. 

Shooting-Stick. — A long steel instrument with an 
end like a shoe, used to tighten or drive up the 
wooden quoins. The new metal quoins are tightened 
or screwed with a key or wrench, and their use does 
away with the shooting-stick. 

Sorts. — The letters in the several case-boxes are, 
separately, called sorts. 

Side Sticks. — Flat or sloping pieces of furniture 
placed between the sides of the chase and the quoins. 

Slug. — A thick lead cast to thickness of various 
type-bodies. 

Spaces. — Low blank type, used to separate words. 

Stand. — The frame on which the type-cases are 
placed for composition. 

Table Work. — Matter consisting chiefly of rules 
and figures and set in columns. 

Type-Case. — A receptacle for type, divided into 
boxes or compartments, from which type is set. 

Underlay. — A piece of paper or card placed under 
type or cuts to even the impression. 

Upper Case. — The case which contains the upper, 
cap, or capital letters. 
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NAMES AND SIZES OF TYPE. 



PVERY font of type has, first, a name indicating 
^ the size of its body, and, secondly, a name which 
denotes the style of its face. 

Type used for setting body-matter, such as books, 
panvphlets, long paragraphs in circulars, legal docu- 
ments, etc., commonly called body type, is known as 
modern and old-style Roman, as signifying the style 
of the letter, and as distinguishing it from the count- 
less styles of job type. 

Heretofore there was no regular standard of size 
in vogue, and each type foundry cast its type on 
a body which suited itself, yet with a certain rela- 
tive proportion necessary to entitle the body to rec- 
ognition as pica, long primer, or whatever the case 
might be. The consequence of this was that the 
name of a body carried with it no assurance that it 
would match with another font of the same body name 
from another foundry. All this has been changed. 
Nonpareil is of the same size the country over, as is 
every other size of type if cast on the point system. 

In November, 1886, the type founders of America 
decided that thereafter all bodies should be cast on 
the same basis, and fixed the following as the stand- 
ard: 83 pica bodies = 35 centimetres. A pica cast on 
this basis was then divided into 12 equal parts, called 
points, and every other sized body, under what is 
known as the Point System, is composed of an exact 
number of points or half a point, as follows: 
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Excelsior 3 points. 

Brilliant 3>i ** 

Semi-Brevier 4 

Diamond 4^ 

Pearl 5 " 

Agate , s'A " 

Nonpareil 6 " 

Minionette 6^ ** 

Minion 7 " 

Brevier 8 " 

Bourgeois 9 " 

Long Primer 10 

Small Pica 11 

Pica 12 ^^ 

English 14 " 

Two-line Brevier 16 *' 

Great Primer. 18 *^ 

Paragon 20 " 

Two-line Small Pica 22 ** 

Two-line Pica 24 " 

Two-line English 28 " 

Five-line Nonpareil 30 " 

Four-line Brevier 32 " 

Three-line Pica 36 

Two-line Paragon 40 

Seven-line Nonpareil 42 

Canon ^ .... 44 " 

Four-line Pica 48 " 

Nine-line Nonpareil 54 " 

Five-line Pica 60 ** 

Six-line Pica 72 " 
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SELECTION OF TYPE. 



IT is particularly important in the selection ai type 
* for a job office that care should be taken and 
taste exercised, first to choose such sizes and faces as 
are most likely to be brought into constant service by 
the character of the work to be performed, and, sec- 
ondly, to choose such faces as are most durable. 

Every office, to begin with, must contain more or 
less body-type for use in circulars, pamphlets, books, 
etc., such as nonpareil, brevier, and long primer. 
The quantity of each, of course, will be governed by 
the amount of capital to be invested and the general 
run of work to be executed. There can be no danger 
of purchasing too largely of these bodies, however, 
for they are the most frequently used and the most 
serviceable of all types. A small font of italic to 
match each of the Roman fonts will be found indis- 
pensable. 

Sorts of the Roman and italic faces can be secured 
at any time from the foundry which cast the first lot, 
at the same price per pound as original cost of font. 

Fancy letters should be eschewed by the printer 
of moderate means. Full series, from nonpareil 
to double pica, of Gothics, Antiques, Clarendons, 
Celtics, and the different series of Old Style should 
be secured first, and the second thought should be 
given to plain-faced, light and heavy, condensed, and 
extended letters. With such an assortment of type 
all kinds of work can be executed, from the ordinary 
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bill-head or business-card to the neatest display job. 
It has come to be a recognized fact among good 
printers now-a-days that good effects in job work are 
best attained by the artistic arrangement of plain 
faces, hence their extreme usefulness. 

The job printer, however, will find it necessary to 
have a few fancy fonts, the designs of which will be 
best suggested by the class of work contemplated, 
unique and novel faces, though, should be preferred. 

Never buy extensively of shaded letters. They are 
by all odds the most unprofitable. The styles that 
wear the best, whether fancy or plain, are those 
which- have solid faces and no kerns. 

LABOR-SAVING MATERIAL. 

Labor-saving rules, leads, and furniture, that 
is, rules, leads, and furniture which come from 
the foundry already cut to different sizes — every 
size, in fact — are not only labor-saving, but money- 
saving devices which should be purchased in ample 
quantities by every printer. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF OUTFIT. 



\1 7ITH the type and the presses there will also be 
^^ needed considerable other material, such as im- 
posing stones, cabinets, cases, racks, etc. A small, 
complete job-office, costing about $300, will contain 
the following indispensable paraphernalia: Eighth 
Medium Job Press, size 8X12; Cabinet — 10 Two- 
Thirds Cases: Double Stand, with Racks; 2 Pairs 
Cases, 6 Job Cases, Job Galley, Brass Lined, 8^X13; 
2 Common Galleys, Imposing Stone and Frame, 
28X50; Eight-inch Composing Stick, Twelve-inch 
Composing Stick, Mallet, Planer, Shooting Stick, 
Lye Brush, 100 Quoins, 50 yards Reglet and Furni- 
ture, 25 flbs Nonpareil, 25 flbs Brevier, 10 flbs Leads, 
shaved; 20 Fonts Plain and Fancy Job-type, Spaces 
and Quads. 

In arranging these things in the job-room the first 
consideration should be to place the body-type, the 
press, and the imposing-stone where they will get the 
best light. 

The imposing-stone should be placed in as nearly a 
central position in the room as will be compatible with 
good light so that it can be gotten at from all sides. 

Besides being in a good position for light, the press 
should be in such a position that the rollers may be 
kept at an even temperature, winter and summer, 
since, if they are allowed to become either too hot or 
too cold, an imperfect distribution of the ink will be 
the result, which means a blurred or indistinct print. 
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LAYING TYPE. 



\17HEN a package of new type comes from the 
^^ foundry, it should be handled carefully. After 
unwrapping and drawing the paper from under the 
type, slide it carefully on a galley; or, perhaps, better 
still, unwrap the package on the galley. 

If the font is then well soaked with a thin soapy 
water, it will prevent the adhesion of the type. After 
untying the font, place a piece of thick brass rule, or 
a reglet, or a slug behind as many lines as can be 
safely carried to the case. In depositing the letters 
in their respective boxes, do so gently if you do not 
wish to batter their faces. If the box becomes filled 
before all the types of that letter are exhausted, do 
not follow the very prevalent practice of jamming 
and jostling down the pile with the fingers, or of 
shaking up the case to make it hold the more. Such 
a course is ruinous to the fine lines and sharp points 
and clear faces of a letter, more especially so to italic, 
and many job fonts in which the f*s, p*s, g*s, q*s, and 
such letters have projections or kerns over the body 
of the letter. 
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There will always be found some empty boxes in 
the upper-case in which surplus sorts may be placed. 
If there be much of a surplus of body-type it should 
be placed in what are known as regular sort-cases, 
which can be obtained from the foundry. 

The following diagrams show the most prevalent 
schemes for laying body-type in news cases: 



LOWER CASE. 
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COMPOSITION. 



THERE are two essential factors in the 
^ make-up of the youth who would be- 
come a journeyman job printer. These 
, are intelligence and perseverance — two 
' qualities of which nature has not been 
stringent, and which are always found 
in greater or less degree in the boy 
who has ambition enough to desire to 
learn a trade, especially such a one as the art of 
printing. 

If the youth would some day essay the role of mas- 
ter, or employing printer, then to these qualities he 
must add energy; an attribute by no means so com- 
mon, and yet one that is not denied to those who dare 
and do. 

Nor are these the only qualities that must enter 
into the make-up of the practical printer, but they 
are the essential ones, without which none can be 
successful in any of the respective branches of this 
calling. 

Before going to the case, the novice must have ac- 
quired a fair education. No printer can be too well 
educated. With reading, writing, spelling, and gram- 
mar, he must be especially well acquainted, as with 
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these three branches he will have to do as long as he 
remains connected with a printing office. 

To be a job printer necessarily includes the ability 
to set "straight matter." The former is but the 
artistic development of the latter, and no one can do 
creditable job work who has not thoroughly mastered 
the principles of plain composition. 

The novice goes to the case for the first time; he 
places his copy on the upper-case over the small-cap 
boxes, sets his composing-stick to the measure re- 
quired, and, after procuring a composing-rule, he 
places it upright in the back of his stick and proceeds 
to set his first line of type against it. 

He takes the first three or four words in his mind 
and remembers them while picking up their compon- 
ent types. He, of course, begins with a paragraph 
the " indention " of which is usually one em. 




Holding the stick in the left hand, he puts the 
thumb and two first fingers of his right hand into the 
box which contains the letter wanted first, and keeps 
them there until the letter is safely grasped. The 
eyes should always precede the fingers to the box 
and single out some one type — it makes no difference 
which — and the fingers should then grasp it in such 
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a manner that the face is up and the nicks out, before 
it is on its way to the composing-stick. Place the 
letters in this position in the stick in their respective 
order, with a three-em space after each word but the 
last. 

The 'letters should be grasped as lightly and 
loosely as possible. Never take hold of a type 
roughly, or fiercely, or even with a tight grip; not 
because the fingers can hurt its face, for they cannot, 
but because it is a process which wastes time, energy, 
and nervous force, all of which must be economized 
to the utmost in order to set type with ease and 
speed. 

SPACING. 

When the novice has set up in his stick as many 
whole words, or divisible parts thereof, as will go into 
the first line, he will doubtless find a greater or less 
space at the end. This space must be divided equally 
among all the other spaces in the line; that is, thicker 
spaces, or two or more spaces, must be substituted for 
the three-em space between the words, in order to fill 
up the line. Care must be taken in doing this that 
the space between each word is the same, or very 
nearly the same. 

The first line thus completed, lift out the composing 
rule from behind it, place it in front of the line, and 
commence with the second line, without indenting. 
The next consideration is to see that the second line is 
neither much wider nor much closer than the preced- 
ing line. 
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BAD SPACING. 

* ^^^ Kind hearts are more than coronets and simple faith than 
Norman blood. 

The only real happiness in life is to be found in living for 
others. 
It ]>- much easier to bend one's own will than that of 
/^ ^^^--atlother. 

GOOD SPACING. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, and simple faith than 
Normal blood. 

The only real happiness in life is to be found in living for 
others- 

It is much easier to bend one's own will than that of another. 

The art of spacing out a line properly is technically 
known as " justification " and forms no unimportant 
adjunct to the art of composition. Much of the 
clearness and beauty given to well-printed work of 
all kinds is due to good justification. If the reader 
will carefully examine the spacing of this or any 
other well-printed volume, he will be able to compre- 
hend more clearly than if told in so many words, 
what is good spacing. 

In spacing out head-lines, or any lines where a 
blank is left at either or both ends, these rules should 
be followed: 

Lower-case line of ordinary body-matter takes a 
three-em space. 

Small-cap line, an en quad. 

Capital line, two three-em spaces. 

These are safe rules to follow when spacing out 
all kinds of lines, except those composed of either 
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condensed or extended letters. In the latter cases 
the space between the words should be diminished or 
increased in keeping with the style of letters used. 

Care must be taken in justifying the lines that they 
are not made too tight or too loose, and that each 
line in the stick is as tight as all the others, but no 
tighter. Fit the first line just close enough to allow 
of the stick being turned upside down without its 
falling out. 

Another thing to be noted in justifying is that each 
type should be squarely **on its feet" before the line 
is tightened; that is, the letters must not lean to one 
side as they are apt to do before justification, but 
must stand perfectly perpendicular with the sides of 
the stick before the last one is inserted. 

Matter which is to be leaded should be spaced 
wider than that which is to be solid, and if double or 
treble leaded the spacing between each word should 
be proportionately increased. 

Of course, accuracy is the first consideration. No 
compositor should try to set type fast before he has 
learned to set a ** clean proof." Speed comes un- 
sought for to the careful and conscientious type- 
setter. 

Before leaving this theme, it is thought necessary to 
warn the apprentice against acquiring false motions 
in setting type. These are mostly the results of un- 
due haste in picking up the letters or in putting them 
in the stick. The fastest type-setters are those who 
seem to work very slowly, and those who make the 
fewest movements in picking up and depositing their 
types. If the novice will remember that economy is 
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the grand end to be aimed at, he will readily perceive 
what are the most economical methods of setting 
type- 
One other thing should be mentioned before begin- 
ning the next subject. The frames on which the 
Roman cases are to rest should be of such a height 
that the lower-case is on a level with the compositor's 
elbow. If higher or lower than this it will interfere 
with the speed of the compositor, and in the latter 
case, tend to make him rovnd-shouldered. The gen- 
eral rule governing the height of the type-case is this: 
It should be so placed that the letters in going from 
their respective boxes to the composing-stick will 
have the shortest distance to travel. 
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MAKING UP. 



IIZHILE not pretending to particularly enter the 
^^ domain of the book compositor, the preceding 
treatise on plain type-setting seems to have made it 
imperative that something be said as to the method 
of making up the pages of a small book or pamphlet. 

The matter, carefully corrected and revised, now 
lies in long strips on the galleys. Before commencing 
to make up the matter secure a slug, reglet, or other 
gauge of the exact length of the entire page; then," 
with this gauge, measure off the matter — allowing 
sinkages for chapter heads, etc. — to see whether any 
bad divisions are likely to occur. 

As to the latter there are certain rules which must 
be followed: 

The last line of a paragraph must never begin a 
page or a column, and if possible, a page should 
neither begin nor end with a paragraph, though an 
infraction of this latter rule is sometimes permissible 
where to avoid such a contingency would necessitate 
worse errors or too much running over. 

The division of a word at the end and beginning of 
a page or column is never admissible in good work. 

In order to follow out these rules strictly it may 
often be necessary to get in or drive out a line, and 
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this may necessitate the running back or over of a 
whole page or more. 

The folios or head-lines of a page should be set in 
small caps or italic caps, and should be kept above 
the body of the page a space equal to one line of the 
type in which the page is set. 

When the matter has been carefully calculated, the 
pages should be measured off, their folios affixed, tied 
up securely, and placed On the imposing stone. Be- 
fore tying up the pages the compositor should see 
that the matter is squarely on its feet. Care must be 
taken in the tying of pages to get the cord in the 
centre of the body of the type. Wind the cord 
around the page often enough and tight enough to 
enable it to be lifted to and shoved about the stone, 
without danger of pying. 
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JOB COMPOSITION. 



HTAKEN as a separate branch of composition, this is 
^ a difficult subject to treat of; not because there 
is little to say in the premises, but because there are 
few things that can be said which will apply to all 
cases, or all jobs. 

In selecting the kind of letters for the job in hand 
these general rules will be found useful: 

If the job be a card, a bill-head, an announcement, 
a circular, or a letter-head for a doctor, or a lawyer, 
or a club, or a society, small, plain, and light faces 
will be best suited. 

The same class of work for a business firm or a cor- 
poration would be best executed in large, plain faces, 
either Gothic, Celtic, or Old Style. Often a very neat 
job is turned out by setting all the lines, if they are 
not many, in different sizes of the same series of type. 

For mercantile work, good, substantial faces are 
most appropriate. Just ornamental enough either in 
style of type, ornaments, or in brass rule-work, to 
harmonize with the particular line of business, while 
in some cases a line of penmanship or script can be 
worked in to good effect. 

Retailers and store-keepers generally are better 
satisfied with a showy, ornamental job, with curves, 
panels, and often cuts representing their business. 
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The best church or religious work is executed in 
Text or Black Letter, or some faces of this class. 

In all job work the first consideration is legibility. 
There are any quantity of good, readable faces which 
have style and finish, and these should be preferred 
to those that have only their flourishes or shadings to 
commend them. 

The great art in job composition is to so arrange 
the types selected as to produce the greatest harmony 
and effectiveness; and the first consideration in this 
direction should be to decide upon which are the most 
important lines, in order that they may be given the 
most prominence. 

In a business card, circular or, in fact, almost any 
kind of advertisement, except in rare cases, the name 
of the business, or the thing desired to be advertised 
is the important line, and should always be set in the 
heaviest or largest type used on the job. 

In every job the thing which it is sought to an- 
nounce is the most important line and should be given 
the greatest prominence. Next, the name of the party 
or parties making the announcement, and then their 
address. 

Next in importance come the lines which qualify 
and indorse the business or thing. 

Take for instance, a business card: Generally the 
name of the business will best go in a full line in the 
centre of the card, and set in the heaviest appearing — 
not necessarily the heaviest actual — type used on the 
job. The name will go above and the address below, 
with intervening, qualifying, explanatory or catch- 
lines. 
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Remember that a small line can be made as legible 
as a large one by being set in heavier type, or by 
being placed in contrast with smaller or lighter faced 
lines that are near it. 

If you are crowded for space, use small type. A 
job set in small type with plenty of open space looks 
much better, and is far more legible than where a lot 
of large lines are huddled together. 

Always leave ample space between the words in a 
job line. Much of a job's good appearance and legi- 
bility are due to good spacing. 

It is advisable to set the job up solid first and space 
out the lines afterward. In doing this put more 
space between the long lines than between the short 
ones, and where catch-lines occur, such as **of," "of 
the," " by," or " and," let the space on each side of 
them be just one-half of that between the adjoining 
longer lines. 

In poster work, the large, important line or lines 
should be set first, and worked up to in filling in the 
lesser matter. 

PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation the printer must understand thor- 
oughly. As it is the province of this work to treat 
solely of job composition, only the general rules of 
punctuation as applicable to job work are here given: 

In display lines, points of all kinds, save those 
needed to mark an abbreviation or the possessive 
case, or where they are necessary to separate the dif- 
ferent clauses of a sentence or part of a sentence 
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contained in a single line, or to separate the adjectives 
in a single line, should be dispensed with entirely, . 
The modern common-sense rule for punctuating 
job work is this: Use points only when their absence 
might change the meaning of the word, line, or 
sentence. 
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TABULAR WORK. 



SUCCESS as a " rule-and-figure worker," as com- 
positors who are adepts in setting tabular matter 
are called, consists primarily in the quickness and 
accuracy of calculating. 

On no account commence the composition of a 
table before it is known just exactly what space every 
line and column wilf require. 

Then set a true stick, or a number of them, to the 
measures of the columns and head-lines to be set, and 
under no consideration break the measure until all 
the lines of that measure have been set. 

Space must always be allowed between the type 
and the rules. In the head-lines, or box-heads, at 
least an en of the type used should be left at the top 
and bottom; better an em, if space will permit. 

The rules which separate the columns should be 
kept off from the type by at least a lead, though if 
space will allow of an en quad, so much the better for 
the appearance of the job. 

A good large font of labor-saving rule for tabular 
work will save time and money; but if the rules have 
to be cut, and no shaving machine is handy, do not 
neglect to dress both the face and the ends of the 
rule where cut. 

Great care must be exercised in cutting rule, for if 
it be too short, it will give the work a very slovenly 
appearance, and if a hair-breadth too long, the table 
will not lift when locked up in the chase. 
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LOCKING UP. 



nPHIS is one of the most important parts of the 
^ trade, and in large printing offices it has become 
a distinct branch, only certain men being allowed to 
lock up forms. There are, however, but few things 
which can be said of this branch which will be of 
special value; experience alone can teach the art of 
properly locking up a form. 

If the form has been imposed properly but little 
difficulty will be experienced in locking it up unless it 
be one which contains much rule and figure work. In 
this case it will often be found necessary to insert strips 
of thin leads or card-board or paper in the form, for 
no matter how carefully composed a table may be, a 
given number of ems of brass rule will not always 
justify with the same number of ems of type; nor 
will a given number of ems of pica always justify 
with double that number of ems of nonpareil, not- 
withstanding that both should be cast on the point 
system or by the same foundry. Beside this, type is 
subjected to the influences of heat and cold; the 
latter contracting and the former expanding it. 
Hence, for these reasons, in tabular-work especially, 
and in all jobs generally, the compositor must make 
sure that his form will lift before taking it from the 
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Stone. Lock the form loosely first, just enough to 
hold it together. Then tilt up one end of the chase an 
inch or so, and press down on the form with the fin- 
gers to see if it is all equally tight. If everything is 
all right lay the form down again, loosen the quoins 
a little and plane down the type with as little force as 
necessary. 

In locking up the form for the last time, the quoins 
should be gradually and equally tightened all around. 
Tighten the inside quoins first, that is, those nearest 
the thick ends of the side and foot sticks, if such 
there be. 

In locking up a small form for a job press place the 
matter in the centre of the chase, so that the impres- 
sion will be even. 

If the form is a small one, or a light one, consisting 
of delicate faced type or only a few lines of matter, 
bearers should be placed on either side of the matter. 
It is well to use bearers in all cases where the size of 
the job will permit. They not only serve to bear off 
some of the impression and keep it uniform, but 
carry the rollers evenly over the type and prevent 
their wiping on the edges. 
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PRESS-WORK. 



HOW TO MAKE A FORM READY. 

T^HE job is now ready for the press. A stone-proof 
^ has been taken and carefully compared with the 
copy. If there were any errors they have been cor- 
rected and the form is ready to be worked. 

If it contains a cut or anything which is not ex- 
actly type high, it is better to raise the same by past- 
ing a piece of paper or card-board under it before 
placing the form on the press. 

The first thing to do after the form is on the press 
is to so adjust the grippers that they cannot batter 
the type, or, perhaps, break the press. Then see that 
the impression screws, on the back of the platen, are 
so set as to give a uniform impression. 

As a general thing, in job work the "packing" 
should be hard; first a sheet of card-board equal to 
about 6-ply, three or four sheets of good book paper 
over this, and a sheet of newspaper on top after the 
job is made ready. This makes the best bed for most 
jobs, and while every printer may not have these ma- 
terials in stock, he should endeavor to duplicate them 
as near as possible. The packing on the platen of the 
press, properly prepared, the ink well distributed on 
the disc, and all is ready for the trial impressions, three 
or four of which should be taken on waste paper. 
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Note the impression on the last sheet. If it be too 
light all over, add a sheet or more to the packing; if 
too heavy, take away a sheet or more. After this is 
done, some parts of the impression will probably be 
found lighter or heavier than others; there may be 
found some single letters or pieces of brass rule that 
are too low; others that are too high. 

The first thing to be done in eradicating these evils 
is to remove their cause. It may be found that the 
form needs to be unlocked and planed down again — 
do not attempt to plane it without unlocking — or that 
a particle of dirt is sticking under some letter, or that 
some letter is worn out and must be discarded for a 
better one. 

It will very often happen that, these errors rectified, 
the impression is perfect and the form is ready for 
working. Again, it will often transpire that certain 
parts, lines, words, etc., are still higher or lower than 
the rest of the impression, in which case commences 
the work of 

OVERLAYING AND UNDERLAYING. 

It is not always best to underlay the parts which 
are light, especially if the difference is only slight. In 
the latter case, paste a very thin piece of even grained 
paper on the platen bed over the part which is light. 

If the difference is considerable, cut out of a printed 
sheet the parts which are light and paste them on the 
back of the form, being careful of two things: That 
the paste is thin and has no lumps in it, and that the 
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paper underlays only the letters which are printed 
on it. 

Place the form on the press again, and take another 
proof. If, as is sometimes the case, the impression is 
not yet perfect, cut out one thickness of paper on the 
platen bed under the top sheet and those parts which 
are heaviest; or, put an overlay of paper on the 
platen bed over the parts which are too light, no 
matter if such heavy or light part or parts be but a 
single point, the tail of a comma, a single letter, brass 
dash or rule, or a line or a word. 

Now take another proof, examine it carefully, and 
if every letter and dot does not come up perfectly 
continue the underlaying and overlaying process un- 
til you have a perfect impression, bearing this rule 
always in mind: Pitch the impression so that it will 
face the larger portion of the type and make the les- 
ser conform to the greater. 

CAUSES OF A BAD IMPRESSION. 

Now it may so happen to the inexperienced printer 
that, in spite of the most careful "make-ready," not- 
withstanding that the form is squarely on its feet, 
well made up and well locked up, the impression is 
still far from being clear and distinct, and the causes 
of this may be any of the following: 

The rollers may be too hard or too soft, too old or 
too new, too hot or too cold. 

The ink may be of too poor a cmality for the paper 
or card-board used. Cheap inks can only be used on 
cheap stocks. 
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The room may be so cold that the ink will not work 
evenly and smoothly. 

The sun may be streaming down on the disc or the 
rollers and make the ink too soft to work. 

The press may be out of .order and may jar or blur 
the impression; or it may only need oiling. 

The only way to obviate these evil effects is to re- 
move their causes. 

But suppose, at last, the impression is deemed per- 
fect. Put a fresh sheet of calendered or writing 
paper over the platen and take an impression on it. 
This latter impression is necessary to set the guides 
by. Work the fresh ink off the platen by taking half 
a dozen impressions on some paper, and then proceed 
with 

SETTING THE GUIDES. 

There are many good guide pins on the market, but 
three pica or long primer quads will do as well. 

Take one of the cards, or one of the sheets of paper 
to be printed, lay it first broadwise and then length- 
wise over the impression and mark with a pencil 
where the guides are to go, then paste on the quads 
or put in the guide pins. 

To prevent the quads from working partially loose 
from the packing and thus, allowing the card or 
paper which is being fed to slide in between them, it 
is well to paste a strip of thin paper over the quads 
and down onto the packing a little way. 

To prevent the sheet or card from flying loose as it 
is being fed, a small piece of card-board should be 
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pasted on top of the quads and allowed to project a 
little beyond them. 

In closing the instructions under the head of mak- 
ing ready, there remains but the following to be said: 

Remember that the impression must be hard and 
clear. 

Remember also, that it must not be so hard as to 
leave the slightest embossment on the back of the job. 

If a sheet is missed in feeding and an impression 
taken on the packing, work off the freshness of the 
ink by taking a few impressions on waste paper before 
putting in a fresh sheet. 

When through making ready, and before commenc- 
ing to feed, wash your hands. 

Should you by accident get too much ink on the 
disc or ink-plate, it may be reduced by running the 
rollers over a sheet of hard paper laid flat on the disc 
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CARE OF PRESSES. 



EXCESSIVE lubrication is wasteful, unclean, and 
hurtful to the press. Only a small quantity of oil 
should be used at a time, as too much will overrun on 
the press and hold the dust and grit caused by sweep- 
ing, etc., and these, working into the journals, will wear 
the press more than use. If a press is properly cared 
for it will last for years. None but the best oils should 
be used, whether sperm or lard oil. Kerosene may 
be used to clean the ways of a press when they have 
become gummed by the use of an improper quality 
or quantity of oil. Keep your presses scrupulously 
clean if you would have them last. Kerosene is con- 
sidered best for cleaning the disc or ink-plate and 
rollers, which should be done as often as dirt or grit 
gets on them, and when washing up to change color. 
The disc or ink-plate should be washed each morning, 
or whenever the ink on it becomes dry or hard. 
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CARE OF ROLLERS. 



GOOD press-work depends to a considerable extent 
upon the condition of the rollers. They are 
made of a compound which is very sensitive to at-, 
mospheric influences, and they require much care and 
attention. 

They must be kept neither too warm nor too cold, 
nor too moist nor too dry, but if kept just between 
these extremes they will retain a certain elasticity 
which is most desirable in the execution of good 
work. 

Should rollers become too hard, as they are apt to 
do in cold weather, they should be rubbed dpwn sev- 
eral times before using, or before placing them away, 
with a rag which has been wet in warm water, and 
then rubbed thoroughly dry. On the other hand, 
when they become soft in summer they should be 
moistened in a like manner with cold water. 

Care must be taken that no drop of water is left on 
the surface of the roller, as it will cause swellings of 
the composition, which afterward burst and leave 
punctures, like pock-marks. 

Rollers should be washed with benzine or kerosene 
and when through using they should be kept in a 
horizontal position in a cupboard built especially for 
them, which should be placed in the part of the room 
which is least affected by changes of temperature. 
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CLEANING TYPE 



I p TYPE would be preserved it must be kept per- 
^ fectly clean and free from ink, when not in use. 
After pulling a proof from matter tied up on the 
stone or galley, or after taking a proof on the proof- 
press, the best thing to clean the metal with is ben- 
zine, rubbed on with a soft brush or rag. 

There are in fact but two things used at present to 
clean type — benzine and concentrated lye diluted 
with water. The former is used in the composing- 
room before the type goes on the press, and the latter 
after the form is run off. 

If the diluted lye is too strong it will eat away the 
points and fine lines of the letters, and a similar re- 
sult will happen if the lye, no matter how weak, is 
not rinsed off by clean water. If the lye is too strong 
it will not cleanse the ink from the type; it must be 
made just strong enough to feel greasy when rubbed 
between the finger and thumb, and the form must 
always be well rinsed with water after the lye has 
been applied with a soft brush. Nothing ruins type 
so quickly as neglecting to cleanse it. 
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PRINTING INKS. 



T^HE best grades of all inks are the most economi- 
^ cal. They not only give the job a much better 
appearance, but they save considerable spoilage, and 
are far easier to work than cheap inks; besides this a 
good ink will go much further than a cheap ink. 

The careless printer will find ink a costly item, as 
it soon hardens and becomes useless if neglected. Ink 
should be kept in cupboards, closets, or boxes with 
the lids always on the cans in order to keep them free 
from dust. Not only is the ink spoiled by dust, but 
the particles are carried by the rollers to the form 
and the type and cuts thus receive bad injuries. 

Many of the colored inks are very costly, and these 
need double care because they are used so seldom in 
a small job office. To preserve them be careful to 
keep the cans air-tight when not in use. This will 
prevent the ink from coating over, a source of much 
loss and inconvenience in fine inks. 
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COLOR PRINTING. 



T^O BE a good color printer is in itself an achieve- 
^ ment which every printer does not master. It is, 
perhaps, the most artistic branch of the pressman's 
trade, yet every printer finds it necessary to execute a 
job in two or more colors occasionally, and without 
pretending to exhaust the subject of color printing, 
the following fundamental instructions are given: 

As many forms must be used as there are colors to 
be printed. Set the entire job up first, correct it and 
lock it up in the chase. Then unlock the job, being 
careful not to misplace any of the furniture, take out 
all the lines save those of the lightest color to be used, 
and fill their spaces in the form by quads of the same 
size of type as that lifted. Now lock up the form 
again and proceed to work off the first color. 

Remember that the lightest color on the job must 
be worked first, the next lightest next, and so on till 
the last and darkest color is reached. If the job con- 
tains a bronze or silver border, or any such lines, 
work the bronze or silver before commencing with 
the colors. 

The first color worked, wash the form well, take 
from it the printed lines and replace those of the 
next color to be worked, being very careful in relock- 
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ing the form that the different pieces of furniture are 
in exactly the same position as they were originally. 

Proceed in this manner, allowing each color to 
thoroughly dry before printing the next, until the 
printing is completed. The beauty of the job, when 
finished, provided the design and the colors have been 
well chosen, will depend much upon the care exer- 
cised in making and locking up the different forms 
and in feeding the press. 

The most important consideration in color printing 
is, of course, to select only those colors which con- 
trast well with each other and blend harmoniously. 
Harmony is determined by fixed natural laws, any 
infraction of which inevitably produces bad effects. 
Following are a few colors which contrast harmo- 
niously: 

Black and warm brown. 
Violet and pale green. 
Violet and light rose color. 
Deep blue and golden brown. 
Chocolate and bright blue. 
Deep red and gray. 
Maroon and warm green. 
Deep blue and pink. 
Chocolate and pea green. 
Maroon and deep blue. 
Claret and buff. 
Black and warm green. 

Black and red, or black, red, and gold, are some- 
times used together on one job, but they do not pro- 
duce an artistic contrast unless they are very nicely 
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arranged. Other contrasts will suggest themselves 
to the printer. 

For very fine job work of the nature of a pro- 
gramme, invitation, or menu, which is to be printed 
on fine stock in almost any kind of type except pen- 
manship or script, one of the several shades of brown 
is considered very stylish. 

For working colored inks the rollers should not be 
too hard, and should possess a fitting, elastic surface. 
When change of color is made, they should be cleaned 
with turpentine and a moist sponge passed over the 
face, allowing a few moments for them to dry before 
resuming their use. 

MIXTURES OF COLORS. 

Yellow and carmine or deep red produce impure 
scarlet. 

Carmine and blue produce deep lilac, violet and 
plum. 

Blue and black produce deep blue or blue-black. 

Vermilion and black produce rich brown. 

Yellow and black make bronze green. 

Yellow, blue and black make deep green. 

Orange, mineral and white make beautiful flesh 
tints. 

Yellow and blue produce green. 

Carmine and white make pinks of any depth. 

Ultramarine, white and carmine form the various 
tones of lilac, etc. 
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BRONZING. 



T^HE details of bronze printing are not difficult to 
^ master, though great care must be exercised in 
their execution if good work would be done. 

An ink-like preparation called sizing is used first, 
in the same manner as though it were ink. This is 
put on the press and the job printed with it. As each 
card or sheet of the job leaves the press it is taken in 
hand by the bronzer, who, with the aid of a piece of 
cotton, dusts it over with the pulverized bronze and 
lays it away to dry. 

When they are thoroughly dry each piece must be 
brushed over with a clean piece of cotton or a very 
soft brush or cloth, and all the bronze dust, save that 
which adheres to the sizing, carefully brushed away. 
Bronze is expensive, and care should be taken in dust- 
ing to preserve as much of it as possible. It comes in 
a variety of shades and colors, from the brightest 
gold, the deepest bronze color, to the palest silvery 
hue. 
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IMPOSITION. 



T^HIS branch of the printers* art comprehends the 
^ knowledge of placing the pages of a pamphlet or 
'book so that they may regularly follow each other 
when printed and the sheet is folded up, and also the 
manner of making the proper margin. As many 
pages as are required for a whole or half sheet being 
made up, the compositor places them on the imposing- 
stone, laying the first page with the bottom facing 
him, to the left, and then proceeds to lay the other 
pages according to any one of the schemes shown on 
following pages under the above heading. 

In laying down a form, always compare the one 
page with that next to it. Only the two centre pages 
of a form can be alongside of each other. In an 
eight-page form, 4 and 5 are together; in a sixteen, 8 
and 9, and in a thirty-two, 16 and 17. The sum of the 
pages next each other always make one more than the 
number of pages in the form. Pages i and 16 go to- 
gether, 2 and 15, 3 and 14, and so on. The folio fig- 
ures, if placed at the end of a line, always come at 
the side where the greatest margin is. Pages with 
odd numbers and those with even numbers always 
occupy the same relative position; the odd pages are 
always to the left, and the even ones always to the 
right when viewed from the foot of the page. 
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Errors are often made through the misapprehension 
of the. proper names of sheets of imposition. Re- 
member that a sheet of quarto contains eight pages, 
and that a half-sheet of quarto contains four pages. 
An imposition sheet always contains double the num- 
ber of pages designated by its name, for it is printed 
on both sides, and for the same reason a half sheet 
contains double the number of pages implied by its 
name. 

Having laid the pages properly, the next operation 
is that of 



MAKING THE MARGIN. 

Of the several rules given for making the margin, 
the following is the simplest and most generally 
used : 

Fold a sheet of the paper to be used on the work 
into as many parts as there are pages in the form. 
Hold the sheet thus folded on the first or left-hand 
page of the form, one edge even with the left-hand 
side of the type, place the adjoining page so that its 
left side will be even with the right-hand edge of the 
folded paper, thus leaving a sufficient space between 
the two pages to admit the gutter-stick, which should 
then be selected of a proper width to suit the form in 
hand, as follows: In octavos, about a great primer 
less in width than the space between the pages; in 
duodecimos, about a pica less; in sixteens, about a 
long primer, and proportionately less as the number 
of pages are increased. After closing the pages up to 
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this gutter-Stick, open the folded sheet so as to cover 
the two pages, and, holding, as before, the one edge 
even with the left-hand side of the first page, place 
the third page so that its left side will be even with 
the latter edge of the paper, which will then give the 
margin for the back. 

In the same manner regulate the head and foot 
margins, by bringing the near edge of the folded 
paper even with the bottom of the first page, and so 
placing the adjoining off page that its head may be 
barely covered by the off edge of the folded paper, 
which will give the required head margin. All other 
sections of the form must be regulated by the forego- 
ing measurements, when the margins for the entire 
sheet will be correct. 

LOCKING UP. 

The form is now ready to be locked up and proved. 
The quoins must be tightened first with the fingers, 
gradually and equally all around. Then the form 
should be planed down, and the sides of each page 
should be examined to see whether any letters have 
slipped at the ends of the lines, or if the furniture 
binds in any part, thus causing a crookedness or 
hanging. The quoins may now be tightened until 
the form will lift. Tighten the inside quoins, or those 
which are nearest the thick end of the side-stick and 
foot-stick, first. If the form has been properly planed 
down, it will now only be necessary to go over it 
lightly with the mallet and planer, to find whether 
any of the pages spring. 
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The following imposition diagrams illustrate only 
the smaller book and pamphlet forms as the pages 
appear when lying on the stone ready to be locked 
in the chase. 
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Two half-sheets of Ocuvo worked together. 
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Showing in the first column, the number of forms required ; in 
the inner columns, the sizes and number of pages, and in the two 
last columns, the quantity of paper required to print looo copies of 
any sized book, in any form, from octavo to 36mo, half-sheetwise. 
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ABOUT ESTIMATING. 



IVTO MATTER how meritorious the quality of work 
^ ^ turned out may be; no matter how large a trade 
may come to the office by reason of its reputation for 
good work; the printer can only be successful if he 
places a careful and conservative estimate on the 
value of his product. 

Remember first of all that you cannot afford to do 
a job for a certain low figure simply because some 
one else does it at that figure. Some one else 
may be losing money on the job, and you cannot 
afford to lose money on any job. Some one else 
may be sold out in a few years or months or 
weeks, but you have embarked in the printing 
business to stay. 

In figuring on work of any kind the printer must 
not neglect to estimate every particle of the cost that 
enters into the execution of his product. Not alone 
need he figure on so much for composition, so much 
for press work, so much for stock, and so much for 
profit. There is apt to be but little profit in such an 
estimate, no matter how much margin is left for it. 
The wear and tear on the plant must be taken into 
consideration in making an estimate, as must also the 
continual outlay of money for new material, interest 
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on the capital invested in the business, the total loss 
of occasional debts, the cost of rent, light, heat, ink, 
besides an allowance for your own time, — all these 
things must be considered and charged for before 
there can be any such a thing as net profit. 

In estimating on the cost of composition in a job, it is 
best to follow the time-honored custom of printers and 
measure the same by the number of thousand ems* 
it contains, whether of solid matter or display type; 
with this difference however between the two, that 
whereas $i a thousand ems should be charged for a 
small job of composition, $1.50 should be charged for 
the same amount of display composition. 

If the job is to be all or nearly all display type, 
measure it on the basis of the smallest type to be 
used in its composition; if solid matter, measure it 
by the size of the type or types in which it is to 
be set. 

If there is a table in the job, double price should 
be charged for the space it occupies, for it takes more 
than double the time to set a table than it does to fill 
the same space with straight composition. The justi- 
fication must be more carefully made than is required 
for plain matter, and this increases the time expended. 
When cuts are used in a job no deduction should be 
made in cost of composition, for they must be justified, 
and time thus taken up is usually little less than if 
the space was filled with type. This is an item too 
often overlooked in estimating. 



*By a thousand ems is meant the space occupied by i,ooo squares or em 
quads of the type to be measured. 
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The next chief consideration in estimating is the 
cost of press work. With the press work is to be 
considered the quantity of ink to be used and the 
number of colors and cost thereof. 

The table given below is deemed a fair scale for 
estimating press-work for small presses. Printers 
may imagine that it can be done for less, but experi- 
ence clearly shows that with an accurate accounting 
for expenses and wear of machinery, that he who 
figures below these prices will surely defraud himself 
of his honest dues. 

It is advisable in figuring on press-work to reckon 
by the hundred, remembering that should you reduce 
below prices one-third, all the profit would be lost, and 
that 25 per cent off would allow you a profit of only 12 
percent; 20 per cent off, 20 per cent profit; 15 per 
cent, 30 per cent; 10 per cent, 40 per cent, while the 
straight figures allow 50 per cent profit. 

Ink value in these prices is put at 75 cents a 
pound: 
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Small and medium -sized bill-heads, cards, envel- 
opes, statements, letter and note-heads, small circu- 
lars, dodgers, etc., should be figured at eighth-medium 
prices. 

If worked in colored ink, add 50 cents for each 
form for cleaning up press and charge quarter me- 
dium scale. 

Prices for all jobs are governed by the size press it 
will go on, remembering that 50 cents for colors 
should be added and next size larger scale charged, 
not omitting costs of colored inks when enough is 
used to make it an item. Double the number of actual 
impressions should be charged for, including the cost 
of bronze on all bronze printing, with 50 cents for 
cleaning press added. A job of 250 .copies, when 
bronzed, should be charged as much for as 500 
copies in colored ink. 
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SIZE AND WEIGHTS OF PAPERS. 

NKWS PAPERS. 

INCHES POUNDS 

Five-column Folio 20X26 18, 25 

Six-column Folio 22X31 23, 35 

Seven-column Folio 24X35 25, 40 

Eight-column Folio 26X40 33i so 

Nine-column Folio 28X44 37i 55 

Ten-column Folio 35X46 40, 65 

Four-column Quarto 22X31 23, 30 

Five-column Quarto 26X40 33i 50 

Six-column Quarto 30X44 45> 60 

Seven-column Quarto 35X48 50, 70 



BOOK PAPERS. 

INCHES POUNDS 

Medium 19X24 25, 30, 35 

Medium 20X24 20, 25, 30, 40 

Super Royal 22X28 30, 40 

Super Royal 22X28 .... 35, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80 

Medium and Half 24X30 30, 40 

Double Medium 24X38 . . 32, 36, 40, 44, 50, 56, 60 

Double Medium 24X38 . . 35, 40, 45, 50, 60, 70, 80 

Double Royal 26X40 40, 50, 60 

Double Super Royal 28X42 45i 50, 60 

Double Imperial 32X46 65, 70 



FI,AT PAPERS. 

INCHES POUNDS 

I*etter 10X16 7. 8, 9, 10, 12, 14 

Small Cap 13X16 12, 14, 16 

Cap 14X17 10, 12, 14, 16, 18 

Crown 15X20 21 

Demy 16X21 .... 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 28 

Folio 17X22 .... 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24 

Double Cap 17X28 24, 28, 32, 36 

Medium 18X23 24, 28, 32, 36, 40 

Royal 19X24 42 

Super Royal 20X28 52 

Imperial 22X30 65 

Double Medium 24X36 70, 80 



MISCEI^LANEOUS. 

Bond Paper 14X17, 17X22, 19X23 inches 

Blotting Paper 19X24 inches, 60, 80, 100, 120 pounds 

Card Sheets 22X28 inches 

Cover Papers 20X25 inches, 25, 35 pounds 

Glazed, Plated and Enameled Papers 20X24 inches 

Gelatine Board (Glass Card) 14X22 inches 
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SPECIMENS OF ARTISTIC COMPOSITION. 



O PECIAL attention is called to the following pages, 
which represent some of the most prominent and 
reliable dealers in printers* materials, etc., and are 
given as specimens of good composition, and they 
suggest to careful observers more in the way of artis- 
tic arrangement and selection of lines of type, bor- 
ders, ornaments, etc., than can be shown in any other 
way. All, or any one of these pages, are embodi- 
ments of good taste and workmanship, and a careful 
study of them will reveal much of the art of job com- 
position, showing as they do that the best effects can 
be had from plain, clear-cut letters, with an occasional 
ornamental line, flourish, dash or fancy border added 
to make the appearance tasty and complete. 
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-«<Q(^ MTABLISHED 1804. ^>>- 



Farmer. Little & Co. * ® 

• • • Type Founders. 



NEW YORK: 63-65 BCCKMAN ST. 



Chicago: 109 quincy st. 

C. B. ROSS, MANAaCR. 





Estimate^ 
purpiel^ed 




Our Book and Newspaper 



TYPE 



Cast from the Best Quality of Durable 

Metal for Wear, Accuracy 

and Finish, 

EXCELLED BY NONE. 



OUR 0RI6INAL DESIGNS 

In Job, Display Type and Scripts are 
so varied that we can fit out a Complete 
Office in our own type. Cast on our own, 
or the *' point system," the pica of which 
is identical with ours. 





^^ 



Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 



A. Kull I^ine of 



s^ CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, ..... 
. . . . GALLEYS, IMPOSING STONES, (g)^ 
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PRINTBRS' *• + 

•*■ + ROLL-ERS, 

iZKN BURBN 01 CUKRK StS.. 

CHICKGO. 
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KUL-T Sl iAilBORC 



MAKERS OF 



riNE DRY G0L0RS 



AND MANUFACTURERS OF 



C?tt?r p 



Citt^o^rapl^i^ 




eiNGINNAn, OHIO. 



mik 



Branch Office, 1 52 and 1 54 Monroe Street, 



CHICAGO. 



Telephone 1726. 
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WM. SCHNITZER, 

PRINTING PRESS 

MACHINE SHOP 



AND 



CHASE MANUFACTORY, 




& 24 FOURTH Avenue 

Chicago. 
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The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 



MANUFACTURERS OF 






W 
O 
O 
D 



T 
Y 

P 
E 






pi<mtei<$' Wood ^ood^ and £D9i<aVBi<$' Wood. 

DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF PRINTING MATERIAL. 

259 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 

FACTORY, TWO RIVERS. WISCONSIN. 



WS MANT7FACTUBE 

End and Holly Wood Type, Drying Racks, Sort Cabinets, 

Border, Rule, Reglet and Furniture, Cuttinf? Sticks, Planers, 

Labor-Savins: Reglet and Furniture Cases, Mallets, Quoins, 
Cabinets, Stands and Cases, And all Wood Goods. 

WE ABE SOUS MAinTFACTUBSBS OF 

Hamilton's Polhemus Cabinets and Stands, 
Hamilton's Patent Cutting Stick, 

Hamilton- Boss News Cases, 

Hamilton's Leader Case, 

Hamilton's Newspaper File. 

WE DEAIi IN 

New and Second-Hand Machinery, Counters, Leads and Slugs. 

Type, Presses, Folding Machines, Metal Borders and Rules, 

Numbering and Perforating Machines, Quoins, Sticks, Gallevs, 
Paper Cutters, German Printing Inks. 

And all Metal Goods Used in a Printing Office. 

Send for our Specimen Book of Wood Type and Catalosue 

of Wood Goods. 
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THE "LAY" OF VARIOUS CASES. 
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HALF AND TWO-THIRD CASES. 



Two-Third Job. 



Two-Third Tmtee. 



Two.TWnl Yankee Combination. Two^Thlid CalltofTila Job. 
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SOMETHING TO REMEMBER. 



\ 17 HEN ordering body type, say whether or not 
' " italic, accents and leaders are wanted, and how 
many. 

Send cap H and lower-case m of type to be matched 
when ordering sorts. The twelve square boxes di- 
rectly in front of the compositor, containing the letters 
a, c, d, i, m, etc., will hold about 2 flbs. each. The 
boxes half the size of the "a" box, containing the 
letters f, b, 1, p, etc., will hold 15 oz. each. The small 
square boxes containing the letters k, j, q, etc., will 
hold 6 oz. each. The " e " box 3 flbs., and the cap case 
5 oz. to the box. 

No spaces and quads are included in fonts of job 
type, and if wanted they must be ordered separate. 

In ordering chases for job presses, give inside meas- 
ure and name of press. 

To measure matter multiply number of ems con- 
tained in the length of any piece of matter by the 
number contained in the width of the measure. The 
standard for measurement to be one em of the type in 
which the matter is set. 

Following is the standard adopted by the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. The basis of measure- 
ment is the lower-case alphabet, from a to z inclusive, 
and the ems used are the same body as the type meas- 
ured: Diamond, 18 ems to the alphabet; Pearl, 17; 
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Agate, i6; Nonpareil, 15; Minion, 14; Brevier, 14; 
Bourgeois, 13; Long Primer, 13; Small Pica, 13; Pica, 
13. The standard of measurement of all sizes of type 
is the em quad, not the letter m. The standard News- 
paper Measure, as recognized and now in general use, 
is 13 ems Pica. 

NUMBER OF EMS CONTAINED IN A POUND OF TYPE. 

One pound of Pearl contains 782 ems; Agate, 660; 
Nonpareil, 528; Minion, 400; Brevier, 312; Bourgeois, 
244; Long Primer, 204; Small Pica, 172; Pica, 140. 

IMPOSITION AND SIZES OF BOOKS. 

Folio— The standard sizes of paper vary. The half 
sheet folded in two leaves, having four pages, makes 
a book called a folio. 

Quarto — When the half sheet is folded in four 
leaves, making eight pages, it forms a quarto. 

Octavo — The half sheet foldied again, eight leaves, 
sixteen pages, forms an octavo; or folded into sixteen 
leaves, forms a i6mo. 

Duodecimo— By folding the same into twelve leaves, 
making twenty-four pages, you have a duodecimo. 
Folded into eighteen leaves it forms an i8mo; in 
twenty-four leaves, a 24mo, etc. 

The words Post, Crown, Demy, Royal, etc., used 
in connection, as Royal Octavo, designate the sizes of 
paper of which the book is made. 

Marks occasionally found at the bottom of a page 
are termed signatures (such as a, b, c; or i, 2, 3; or 
I*, 2*, 3*), and are used for the direction of the press- 
man and binder in printing, folding, and gathering 
the sheets. 
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STANDARD MEASURES FOR JOBWORK. 



Every well conducted printing office should have 
posted up in the composing room a table giving 
standard measures to which stick should be set for 
all ordinary jobwork. This will prevent waste of 
material caused by cutting irregular measures. The 
following table, which we reprint from the National 
Publisher and Printer^ will be found useful. It can 
be extended as desired to meet individual require- 
ments. 

To realize the full value of this table, an office 
should be equipped with type on the point system, 
job sticks setting automatically to any measure, and 
galleys graduated to ems down the side. A compos- 
itor receiving, for instance, a circular to set up to 
packet note size, would glance at this table, and not- 
ing that the width of the matter for that size paper is 
twenty-six ems, set his stick and get his leads and 
slugs to that measure. He also notes how far down 
the galley the forty-five ems of length reaches, and 
is ready to go ahead. This takes much less time than 
hunting up a sheet of paper and folding it, with the 
chance of getting the margin wrong after all. 

The following are the sizes in ems that matter 
should be set for the jobs named. The margin left 
is medium, or about right for the average job. It can 
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be crowded a little if matter is very close, or made a 

little more if matter is light; 

Ems Width. Length. 

Small business card {4}^ by 2^ inches 21 12 

Large " " (5^ by 3 >^ inches 27 14 

Postal card 27 15 

Ordinary note circular 24 42 

Packet •• •• .' 26 45 

Ordinary letter ** 40 52 

Quarter cap circular or blank 20 35 

Half •* •* " 35 44 

Ordinary note head 28 12 

Packet •* *• 30 12 

Ordinary statement head 28 12 

letter head 45 12 

bill head 45 12 

Narrow ** ** 37 12 

Sixteenth sheet dodger (6 by g}^ inches). . .28 48 

Eighth •• " {gyi by 12 inches). . .48 62 

No. 3 tag 18 10 

No. 5 tag 23 12 

— American Art Printer. 
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